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SCENERY OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 



v. 



WHILE the curious erosions in and near Echo Canon, such as 
Witches', Castle, and Pulpit Rocks, that were mentioned 
in the last number of the Art Journal, are still in mind, we are 
inclined to reiterate what we have said before, of the unsatisfying 




enjoyment which the pheno- 
menal in Nature affords. It 
is to be granted that a mere 
curiosity will attract the mul- 
titude, when a thing of beauty passes unnoticed ; and people 
who could gaze on one of the empurpled peaks of the Wah- 
satch range, or on one of the terrific cliffs of Echo, without 
a touch of feeling, go into ecstasies in the contemplation of 
a bizarre rock with a supernatural likeness to something not 
in the least heavenly. It is noticeable how persistently the 
crowd of observers on the rear-platform of the car in passing 
through the canons let slip the sublime and grasp what is 
merely odd, just as, with some audiences in the theatre, Ham- 
lefs unquenchable sorrows are immediately forgotten in the 
humorous loquacity of the two grave-diggers. These vagaries 
of rock give the utmost delight to the average spectator, and it 
would be a pity to overlook them, as they are especially cha- 
racteristic of the West ; but they soon weary the better taste, 
and it is a still greater pity when they are allowed to monopolise 
the whole attention. 

It is impossible, however, for the most frivolous observer to pass 
unawed the cliffs of Weber Canon, between which the train is now 
running. They are absolutely perpendicular walls of rock; the 
prevailing colour is a bronze green, but green is not the sole 
colour. Masses of bright-red conglomerate, pale-grey limestones, 
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bluish granites, and vari-coloured stratifications, also crop out in 
towers, crags, and caverns. We plunge into tunnels cut through 
the solid mountains ; the high peaks that have hitherto been dis- 
tant descend into the canon at an angle of 8o°, and loom directly 

above us ; lateral ribs of rock 
project from the slopes, and 
some of them are of pris- 
matic or fan-like formation. 
The Weber River flashes 
through the ravine, and breaks 
into a wrathy white as it leaps 
from ledge to ledge ; even 
above there is no calm, and 
the clouds are torn into 
shreds, and contribute to the 
general tumultuousness of the 
scene as they drift to the east. 
The geology as well as the 
picturesqueness of the Wah- 
satch range, by which we are 
surrounded, is interesting. 
The basis rocks are a series 
in alternating layers of quartz- 
ose, mica, and hornblendic 
schists. Above ,hese rests a 
heavy bed of quartzites, with 
very regular and distinctly- 
marked stratifications. Above 
the quartzites is a bed of ash- 
en-grey limestones, probably 
of the Silurian age, and a 
group of shales, clays, and 
quartzites, intervenes between 
this and another bed of lime- 
stone, which belongs to the 
Carboniferous age. 

In Weber Canon, and on 
the east side of the range 
from Ogden, there is a large 
group of quartzites, passing 
up into siliceous limestones 
and capped with red sand- 
stones, and these are overcast 
by bluish-grey limestones con- 
taining Jurassic fossils. 

In all probability, says a 
well-known authority, the vast 
area usually described as the 
Great American Desert, be- 
tween the Wahsatch Moun- 
. tains on the east and the 
Sierra Nevada on the west, 
was one great lake, in which 
the mountains rose as isl- 
ands, and the lakes, large and 
small, which are scattered 
over the basin at the present 
time, are only remnants of 
the former inland sea. The 
modern deposits which cover 
the lowlands are mostly calcareous and arenaceous beds, and are 
often filled with fresh-water and land shells, indicating a very mod- 
ern origin. 

The range extends, with intervals in its continuity, far northward- 
of the railway into Montana and Idaho, and many of the peaks are 
within the region of perpetual snow. The canons are the result ot 
erosion, and there are hundreds of them with vertical walls from 
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1,000 to 2,000 feet in height. On the left side of the track an iso- 
lated tree marks the thousandth mile west of Omaha, and near 
this is a notable formation called the Devil's Slide, two parallel 
ledges of granite, fourteen feet apart, projecting from the mountain- 
side to a height of fifty feet — a picture of which appeared in the last 
article. One thousand and one miles from Omaha is Weber 
Quarry, from which quantities of red sandstone are obtained for 
building-purposes ; and seven miles farther is the town of Weber, 
a thrifty Mormon settlement. 

We soon emerge from the 
canon into another fertile val- 
ley, in which the river widens 
and courses through several 
channels. The vegetation is 
abundant here, and there is 
some breathing-space between 
the mountains. Children offer 
apples, peaches, and pears, for 
sale in the stations ; and as 
the writer passed through, on 
a warm, hazy afternoon of Au- 
gust, the orchards were bowed 
down with fruit. This pasto- 
ral element in the midst of 
such uncompromising sterility 
and wildness as the mountains 
suggest is a grateful relief 
and surprise — a relief, because 
the giant cliffs and buttes of 
the canon are oppressive ; and 
a surprise, because the shal- 
lowness of the soil is very ap- 
parent. When he again passed 
through it was late in Novem- 
ber, and the winter had set in. 
The orchards were bare ; the 
pastures were yellow and emp- 
ty, and the mask of verdure 
being removed, it was easier 
to see and appreciate the dif- 
ficulties with which the far- 
mers contend. But he is 
not sure that the mountains 
did not look better under the 
chill grey sky of November 
than in the warm effulgence 
of the midsummer. The pines 
were the same, black, inflexi- 
ble bars on the slopes, and 
the peaks and intervening 
ridges were edged with a 
steely sharpness. A light 
snow had fallen and spread 
an exquisite web over the pur- 
ple rock, and in the hollows 
were floods of ultramarine 
blue. 

The length of the valley is 
soon traversed, and in a few 
minutes we pass through De- 
vil's Gate (the subject of an 
illustration in the last arti- 
cle) into Ogden Canon, ano- 
ther chasm held in by walls 

from 1,000 to 2,500 feet in height. Ogden Canon emerges in the 
Salt Lake Valley, and at about five o'clock in the afternoon we 
change cars at Ogden, the terminus of the Union Pacific Railway, 
1,033 miles from Omaha, and 5,340 feet above the level of the sea. 

Ogden is the second town of importance in Utah, and contains 
a population of about 6,000. It is situated on a high plateau, with 
.mountains on every side of it, and is by far the best-looking 
attempt at a city that we have discovered since leaving Omaha. 
Not only the Union Pacific, but the Central Pacific, the Utah Cen- 
tral, and the Utah Northern Railways, have their termini here ; and 
the scene in the station on the arrival of the overland train is full of 



life and colour. Baggage has to be rechecked ; new berths must 
be obtained in the sleeping-cars, as the Pullman coaches go no 
farther, and all the annoyances which the through passenger expe- 
riences at Omaha are repeated. It is a disgraceful and inexcusable 
fact that though through-transportation tickets are sold at Omaha 
to San Francisco, neither sleeping-car tickets nor baggage-checks 
are issued to points beyond Ogden ; but, while it is disgraceful and 
inexcusable, it is not by any means singular, as the Pacific Railway 




companies treat their passengers 
from one end to the other of their 
route with a distinguished lack of 
consideration. 

A delay of an hour and a half 
occurs in making the transfers, 
and during this time the station- 
platform, as I have said, presents a 
very lively scene. Passengers are 
flitting hither and thither, prome- 
enading, or looking after their tickets ; newsboys vociferate the 
New York papers ; eager brokers with their hands full of coin ply 
the travellers with offers of exchange for currency ; dining-room 
gongs are booming furiously, and hotel-agents are earnestly soli- 
citing custom. The moving throng is cosmopolitan in dress, man- 
ner, and language. The Ute Indian, wrapped up in resplendent 
blanket, and bedaubed with vermilion, rubs elbows with the sleek 
Chinaman in blue blouse, cloth shoes, and bamboo hat ; the negro 
and the Spaniard, the German and the Irishman, the richly- 
arrayed "swell" of Paris and Vienna, and the Scandinavian pea- 
sant, mingle in the most picturesque contrasts. But what gives the 
scene emphasis and novelty is not the crowd itself, nor the variety 
of costume, but the situation— the grand, vivid hills on every side 
tinged with fiery light, the broken outlines of the peaks that are 
glowing with passionate heat, the mountain-fields of perpetual 
snow ; the green lowlands, and above all the iridescent sky which 
is changing colour every moment. There are few lovelier sights 
than Ogden in a summer's sunset ; and if, as the traveller proceeds 
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on his westward journey, the moon should be near its full and 
should follow the splendours of the dying day with its chastening 
light, silvering the wide expanse of the lake and turning to a 



whiter white the low rim of alkaline shore, it will seem to him that 
he is leaving paradise behind. 

The town spreads out from both sides of the station in broad, 




Ogden, and Wahsatch Range. 



watered, shaded streets ; the white houses are set in gardens ; 
thrift, neatness, and industry, are embodied everywhere. What 
wonder that the inhabitants, like nearly all Mormons, are attenuated, 



weazen, and dejected-looking ? To say that they are lightly-built 
would not be correct, for they are not built at all, but appear to be 
hung together by invisible wires. Every vegetable that is growing 




Black Rock, Great Salt Lake. 



and every acre that is green has cost them untold labour, and 
whatever success they have attained has been wrested from the 
earth in a desperate struggle. 



How much they have done may be seen to better advantage, 
however, in the capital, thirty-seven miles south of Ogden. The 
trains of the, Utah Central Railway connect with those of the 
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Union and Central Pacific, and the detour to Salt Lake City may 
be made in one day. The country between the latter place and 
Ogden is quite thickly settled, except within the first seven miles, 
and stoppages are made at four Mormon villages, with nothing in 
particular to characterise them, except the cooperative stores, with 
an open eye and the legend " Holiness to the Lord " painted over 
the doorways. 

The station at Salt Lake City is fenced in with verdure, and the 



little cottages near the track, on the outskirts of the city — such 
cottages as in other cities present pictures of the meanest squalor 
— are rustic with the vine and trellis. The first street into which 
we emerge is an example of all the streets that divide the city 
into handsome squares or blocks ; the roadway is firm and smooth ; 
the sidewalks would be no discredit to London or Paris. Clear 
streams of water trickle along the curb at both sides, and feed the 
lines of shade-trees, not fully grown yet, that are planted with the 




Ogden Canon, 



same exactness of interval as cogs are set" upon a wheel. Nothing 
is- dilapidated ; everything shows care and watchfulness; the un- 
pleasant loafer, whom we have come to look upon as a large part 
of the far Western railway town, is invisible ; the horse-car and 
omnibus conductors are impressively civil ; the crowd at the station, 
and in the streets is a most respectable crowd. 

The generosity of space is magnificent. All the streets are 132 
feet wide between the fence-lines, including twenty feet of side- 
walk on each side. The blocks contain about eight lots apiece, 
each lot measuring about one acre and a quarter, and the build- 



ers have been required to set their, houses at least twenty feet back 
from the front fences of their lots. Fifteen or twenty years ago 
there was scarcely a structure of superior material to the convenient 
adobe; but now, when the harvest of the almost superhuman 
toil of pioneer days is being reaped, wood, brick, iron, granite, and 
stucco, are brought into use. The population of the city is about 
25,000 ; six newspapers, (five dailies and one weekly,) are published ; 
the theatre is a popular institution, and a freedom of speech is al- 
lowed to Gentiles which in times past would have cost them their 
lives. William H. Rideing. 



